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THE DATES OF CHAUCER'S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 
AND LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 

In regard to the date of Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde there 
has been among scholars a rather striking unanimity ; 1378 and 
1383 have been deemed by almost everyone the extreme limits. 
The following table will conveniently indicate the prevailing 
opinions : 

Shortly before 1384— ten Brink (Studien, 1870, pp. 123, 124, 172).' 

n382? finished— Fumivall (Trial Forewords, 1871, p. 24). 

1380-81— Koch (Chronology, 1890, p. 79). 

1380-83— Pollard (Chaucer Primer, 1893, p. 58). 

Probably about 1880-82— Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 1894, Vol. II, 
p. xlix). 

After 1378; before 1381 — Mather (Chaucer's Prologue, etc., 1899, pp. 
XV, xvii). 

But everyone must acknowledge that the evidence hitherto ad- 
duced on the subject is vaguer and weaker than that as to the 
date of almost any other of Chaucer's important works. 

The points worthy of mention are six : 

Dr. John Koch^ suggests that the epithet "moral" applied to 
Gower in Book V, 1856, implies a reference to either the Speculum 
Meditantis {Mirour de I'Omme, written about 1376-79') or the 
Vox Clamantis (after 1381*). But since this very passage shows 
that the poets were already on terms of familiarity, the allusion 
may quite as well be to Gower's personal qualities and conversa- 
tional habits. 

Secondly, 11. 1807-27 of Book V of the Troilus are believed by 
ten Brink to have been derived from a stanzaic Palamon and 
Arcite, suppressed by Chaucer, and therefore to indicate that the 
Troilus followed that unhappy poem.^ But even if we believe 

1 In his Geschichte der englischen Litteratur he does not commit himself as to the date, 
but discusses the poem between the Parliament of Fowls and the Boitae of Fame (see Vol. 
II, pp. 89-99). 

2 Chronology of Chaucer's Writings, p. 36. 

3 G. C. M ACAULAY, Complete Works of John Gower, 1899, Vol. I, p. xliii. 
* Id., Vol. IV, p. XXX. 5 studien, p. 117. 
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such to have been the history of this passage, it cannot be used 
as evidence in this connection; for, as Koch^ admits, it did not 
occur in the first version of the Troilus. 

Thirdly, ten Brink,'' followed more or less by Dr. Koch,' Pro- 
fessor Pollard,* and Professor Skeat,^ tries to show that the Troilus 
only shortly preceded the House of Fame; his arguments are two 
sets of parallel passages (^Troilus, V, 358-85, and House of Fame, 
2-55; I, 15-21, 512-18; IT, 15-21, and House of Fame, m%, 
640),* and the supposition that the word "comedie" refers to the 
House of Fame in the well-known passage at the end of the 
Troilus (V, 1786-88): 

Go, litel book, go litel myn tregedie, 
Ther god thy maker yet, er that he dye, 
So sende might to make in som comedie ! 

The words "tregedie" and "comedie" ten Brink assumes to be 
used in Dante's sense, and points out resemblances between 
the Divine Comedy and the House of Fame. As to the parallel 
passages, their fewness and commonplaceness allows them little 
or no evidential value. That the word "comedie" indicates a 
prevision of the House of Fame is not impossible, it is true; 
but it must be remembered that Dante's conception of comedy 
and tragedy is definitely set forth only in the tenth of his epistles 
(to Can Grande della Scala), which Chaucer is unlikely ever to 
have seen, and that the reference to a "comedie" may be naturally 
explained as a quite general aspiration after a cheery subject, in 
contrast to the woeful tale just finished.' It must be remembered, 
also, that the grounds on which rests the currently received date 
of the House of Fame are, to say the least, precarious. 

Fourthly, ten Brink* believes that no long time elapsed 
between the writing of the Troilus and that of the Legend of 
Good Women. He remarks that in both Chaucer tries to shuffle 
off the responsibility for defaming Criseyde f and he suggests that 

I Chronology, pp. 35, 36. 2 Studien, pp. 120-22. 3 Chronology, p. 39. 

* Chaucer Primer, p. 88. '> Oxford Chaucer, Vol. Ill, p. xi. 

6 On dreams, and on Chaucer's own ill-fortune in love; in the latter connection ten 
Brink strangely refers also to II, 897-903. 

7 As Professor Kittredge has pointed out to me. ^Studien, pp. 118-20. 

9 Troilus, II, 8-21 ; IV, 15-21 ; Legend, B 369-72 (A 349-52). 
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the occasion for the writing of the Legend may have been a 
recent revival by the Troilus of the ill-repute which Chaucer had 
long before earned by his translation of the Romance of the Rose. 
He even believes that Chaucer was meditating the Legend before 
he had finished the Troilus, and adduces two references to Alcestis 
in the earlier poem — V, 1527, and especially the lines (V, 1777, 

1778): 

And gladlier I wol wryten, if you leste, 
Penelopees trouthe and good Alceste. 

Of these three points there is certainly little or no weight in 
the first two; though the last is more striking, especially in 
connection with Chaucer's desire to produce "som comedye," it 
is far from carrying the conviction that he actually did write a 
cheerful poem about Alcestis shortly after writing the Troilus. 

None of the arguments thus far considered can fairly be said 
to weaken a positive piece of evidence that the Troilus was written 
earlier than the earliest of the current dates. But two other 
arguments for a late date remain to be noticed. 

The Troilus unquestionably belongs within Chaucer's so-called 
Italian period; this has usually been agreed' to date from his 
first journey to Italy, in 1373, but rather recently more than one 
attempt has been made to throw doubt on this date for its begin- 
ning. Mr. A. W. Pollard" suggests rather 1879, after Chaucer's 
second journey to Italy, mainly on the ground that the generally 
accepted chronology assigns the works which show Italian influ- 
ence to a period later than this ; he suggests further that, though 
during his first visit Chaucer may have learned to read a little 
Italian, he is less likely to have brought back Italian books than 
Latin, and that he was probably too poor to buy many of either. 
Dr. F. J. Mather in an important series of articles supports the 
same opinion. In a letter to the Nation^ he shows by a then 
unpublished account of Chaucer's expenses that the first journey 
lasted but 174 days (December 1, 1372, to May 23, 1373),* 

I Since ten Beink's Studien appeared (cf. p. 39 of that work). 

^Academi/, Vol. XLII, p. 194; cf. Globe Chaucer, p. xxii. Koch, in his review of the 
latter, strongly dissents (Snglische Studien, Vol. XXVII, pp. 1-4). 

3 October 8, 1896 (Vol. LXIII, p. 269). 

< These dates, for Chaucer's accounts, however, not for his journey, had already been 
given by Skeat, in 1894; cf. Oxfm-d Chaucer, Vol. I, p. xxiv, note. 
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instead of nearly a year, as had previously been supposed; and 
maintains that his actual stay in Italy, deducting the time neces- 
sary for the journeys to and from England, must have lasted 
something short of two months, which was further broken in upon 
by an expedition from Genoa to Florence. This, he thinks, 
reduces the time available for the king's business and Chaucer's 
own pleasure to little more than a month. He concludes that "it 
is of course possible that, in a visit of less than eight weeks, 
during which time he was engaged 'in secretis negociis Regis,' he 
might have received the impulse that appears in his works only 
after the lapse of seven years and an intervening visit to Italy — 
it is possible, but it is also wholly improbable;" ' that the interim 
was probably occupied by business and reading, and that the 
period 1369-79 was mostly lost to literary production. In 
Modern Language Notes,' shortly after. Dr. Mather published 
the document referred to, and repeated his arguments; in a 
note later in the same volume,^ it is true, he admits that he may 
have insisted too strongly on this contraction of the Italian period, 
but he still believes it to be justified. 

To disregard for the moment the empirical argument, there are 
other grounds for doubting these conclusions. To begin with, if 
the first journey to Italy lasted only 174 days, the second lasted 
only 115* — it was shorter by almost two months; if Chaucer's 
first stay in Italy was too short to set him to studying its litera- 
ture, how about the second? This suggests a second objection. 
Dr. Mather seems to allow far too much time for the journeys 
across the continent; it will suffice to say that, if two months* 
were needed each way, on his second journey Chaucer never got 

IDE. Mathee remarks that by previous scholars "the lack of any works showing 
Italian influence and written shortly after the first Italian journey, was made good by 
assigning ad hoc certain of the Canterbury Tales to this period." 

2 Vol. XI, coll. 419-25. The document has since been printed again in Life Records of 
Chaucer, pp. 183, 184 (Chaucer Society, 1900). 

3 Coll. 510, 511. 

4 May 28 to September 19, 1378. So Skbat, Vol. I, p. xxxii; and Matheb himself, 
Chaucer's Prologue, etc., p. vi. Pollabd seems to prolong the journey till early in 1379 
(Chaucer Primer, p. 14), but the document on which he bases his opinion does not seem to 
bear the interpretation he places on it (Life Records, p. 221) . For the document giving the 
duration of the second journey see Life Records, pp. 218, 219. 

& Modern Language Notes, Vol. XI, coll. 423, 424, and note. 
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to Milan at all. Therefore Chaucer probably had two and a half 
or three months in Italy the first time. Again, the possibility must 
be kept in mind that Professor Lounsbury^ is right in suggesting 
that Chaucer was sent to Italy the first time because he already 
knew something of the language. It may be noted, too, that the 
third in Chaucer's party was "Johannes de Mari, a Genoese 
citizen,"^ from whom a lively-minded man of thiry-two would 
have had every opportunity on so long a journey to learn some- 
thing of the language of the country to which he was going. In a 
two or three months' stay, with his ready command of French and 
Latin and his keenness of intellect, Chaucer certainly could have 
gained some ability both to speak and to read Italian,' if he cared 
to do so ; and he is likely to have learned by hearsay enough of the 
great Trecentisti to have cared very much. Again, if he carried 
back manuscripts with him, there is no question that he could 
have found plenty of people in London to help him read them — 
at court, as Mr. Lounsbury suggests, or among Italian merchants, 
with whom he must have had to do at the custom-house. All this 
presupposes enthusiasm ; but why not ? Another objection to Dr. 
Mather's view is that it makes the blossoming of Chaucer's sweet 
new style amazingly sudden; his "six marvellous years," from 
1379 to 1385, according to the current chronology are a little too 
marvelous for Dr. Mather's theory. And finally it would require 
very strong evidence to prove that Chaucer produced hardly a 
line* between the ages of thirty and forty, and nearly thirty 
thousand between forty and sixty. On the whole, therefore, it is 
moderate to say that there is nothing against putting an Italianate 
poem before the second Italian journey. If we can find real 
reason for doing so, we may even make Chaucer chronology more 
rational. 

The last argument for a late date that need be noticed is one 
which has been little dwelt on but which has probably had great 
influence — the length, excellence, and maturity of the Troilus; it 

1 Chaucer's Parliament of Fowls (Boston, 1877), p. 7. 

2 M ATHEE, Modern Language Notes, Vol. XI, col. 422, note ; of. Life Records, pp. 181, 182. 

3 So Koch, Englische Studien, Vol. XXVII, p. 2. 

*KocH makes a similar objectioD {id., p. 4). I do not forget that there was a some- 
what similar lacuna in the poetic activity of Milton, Crabbe, and other poets. 
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seems difficult to believe that it was finished within three or four 
years of Chaucer's first visit to Italy and his first acquaintance 
with the works of Boccaccio. Certain considerations will perhaps 
weaken the force of this objection. Three or four years would 
be amply sufficient for the conception, meditation, planning, and 
execution of such a work; what a man can do at forty he can do 
at thirty-five or so; we must not suppose that in 1369, when 
Chaucer wrote the Book of the Duchess, he was as immature a 
man as he was an artist, nor forget that under a keen stimulus the 
artist may have rapidly overtaken the man. Moreover, though 
this matter cannot be completely treated here, the insight and 
beauty of the Troilus does not conceal serious faults in its execu- 
tion ; it can hardly be denied that as a narrative the poem is much 
below most of the Canterbury Tales. But, with all deductions, 
this a priori argument against an early date for the Troilus must 
remain, not only weightier than any of the other arguments, but 
one which can be counterbalanced only by a strong piece of 
unequivocal evidence. 

In Gower's Mirour de VOmme,^ Sompnolent, one of the children 
of Sloth, is bored by church -going ; he does not think of his 
prayers, 

ainz bass la teste 

Mettra tout suef sur I'eschamelle, 

Et dort, et songe en sa cervelle 

Qu'il est au bout de la tonelle. 

U qu'il olt chanter,^ la geste 

De Troilus et de la belle 

Creseide, et ensi se concelle 

A dieu d'y faire sa requeste. 

The reference here, it can hardly be doubted, is to Chaucer's 
poem.' In the first place, it is the only work known in the 
fourteenth century, I believe, except the Filostrato,* in which the 

1 Ed. G. C. Macaulat (Oxford, 1899) ; 11. 5245-56. 

2 Cf. Troilus, V, 1797 : " red wher-so thou be, or elles songe " (pointed out to me by Mr. 
Kittredge). 

3 This fact is pointed out by De. Geokge L. Hamilton, who draws no conclusion, how- 
ever, as to the date of the Troiltts; see his Chaucer's Indebtedriess to Ouido (New York, 1903), 
p. 136, note. 

* The French prose romance of Troilus and Briseida, a translation of the Filostrato, 
was written at the very end of the fourteenth or early in the fifteenth century. See Moland 
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story of Troilus forms anything but an episode; and obviously 
the reference cannot be to the Filostrato. Secondly, it is the 
only English work before the end of the century which treats the 
story at all ; the vogue of the story in England is due to Chaucer. 
Gower's reference has little point, unless it is to a well-known 
poem of considerable length on the subject of Troilus and 
Criseyde only; and the poem is most probably in English, for 
though Gower's poem is in French, he had England chiefly in 
mind. It may be urged that Chaucer's poem is hardly likely to 
have been popular among the class to which Sompnolent seems to 
belong; but Gower was not too good an artist to stretch proba- 
bility in order to refer to a poem just written by his friend. 
Another indication that Chaucer's poem is meant is the fact that 
Gower spells the heroine^ name with a C, though it is Griseida 
in Boccaccio and Briseida (or 5riseide) in Benoit de S. Maur and 
Guido delle Colonne. It is true that continental documents occa- 
sionally have the form with a C, but such documents are mostly 
late.' We may conclude, then, that the probabilities are over- 
whelmingly in favor of the view that Gower is referring to 
Chaucer's poem. 

The important question which remains, as to the date of the 
Mirour, has been answered by Mr. Macaulay with considerable 
exactness.^ The poem contains no reference to the peasant rising 
of 1381, which produced so powerful an effect on Gower's mind; 
hence it was almost certainly finished before that time. Lines 
2142-48 must have been written before June, 1377, when Edward 
III died, for they mention the rebellion of France against him 

ET d'H^bicault, Nouvelles fran^oises du 14e sUcle, p. ci. The only pre-Chaucerian refer- 
ence to Troilus which I have found outside the works which tell his story is in Feoissaet's 
Paradys d' Amour, where he is mentioned among many other romantic lovers. See W. A. 
Neilson, Origins and Sources of the "Court of Love" ("Harvard Studies and Notes"), 
Vol. VI, p. 79. 

1 E. g., old printed editions of the Filostrato (W. Heetzbees, Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Vol. VI, p. 197) . Perhaps by the influence of MSS of this poem, the 
name appears with a G or a C in some fifteenth century MSS of Guido ; C also appears in 
Armannino's ante-Boccaccian and quite different version of the story of Troilus, and in some 
MSS of the late French prose romance already mentioned (see Moland et d'H^eicault, 
p. cxxxv). Cf. H. MoRF, Bomania, Vol. XXI, p. 101, and Hamilton, work cited, pp. 134, 135. 
It is worth noting that only forms with a £ occur in the " QesteHystariale" of the Destruction 
of Troy (ed. Panton and Donaldson, E. E. T. S., 1869; cf. 11. 8029-38-68, etc.), translated, 
of course, from Guido; it refers to Chadcee's Troilus (see 8053, 8054), and contains the 
second English account of Troilus. 

2Pp. xliif. 
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who received the right to the French throne from his mother' — 
which could not be said of Richard II. The same is probably 
true as to the date of 11. 22804-12 and their context, which treat 
at great length of royalty; no reference is made to a child-king 
(as in the Vox Clamantis) , and the allusions to the misgovern- 
ment at the end of Edward Ill's reign, and in particular to the 
influence of Alice Ferrers, are almost unmistakable.^ So early a 
passage as that which mentions the Troilus, 11. 5245-56, can 
hardly have been written later than 1376. Therefore, unless it 
can be proved either that Gower's reference is not to Chaucer's 
poem, or that this portion of the Mirour was written later than 
is supposed,' we must accept 1376 as the latest possible date for 
Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde.* 

II. 

The question as to the date of the Legend of Good Women 
has always been seen to be more or less closely connected with 
the reference in the prologue to the queen (B 496, 497) : 

And whan this book is maad, yive hit the queue 
On my behalfe, at Eltham, or at Shene. 

1 " Ce duissont savoir cils du France 
Que diens hiet la desobeissance, 
De ce q'encontre leur ligance 
Chascun par guerre se defent 
De faire hommage et obeissance 
A celluy qui de sa nescance 
Le droit depar sa mere prent." 

2 " Ore Toit om Roy tous ceauz hair 
Qui voir diont, mais qui blandir 
Luy vuillont, cils serront manant. 
Voir dist qui dist femme est puissant, 
Et ce voit om du meintenant : 
Dieus pense de les mals ^ruarir, 
Q'as toutes loys est descordant, 
Qe femme en terre soit regnant 
Et Bois soubgrit pour luy servir." 

3 The allusion in 11. 18817-40 to the Great Schism, which began in 1378, must be regarded 
as a later addition, which, as Mr. Macaulay suggests, it has rather the appearance of being. 

* There is some confirmation for an early date in the fact that Lydgate more clearly 
indicates the earliness of the Troilus than that of any other of Chaucer's works, eTen the 
Cepx and Alcyone. In the Troy Book he mentions the poem as one " which he made longe or 
that he deyde " (see Rossetti's Troilus and Oriseyde and the Filostrato, Chaucer Society, 
Introd., p. X, 1. 15) ; and in the Falls of Princes he mentions the work as having been 
written "in youthe" and "long or that he [ye] deyde" (see Chaucer's Works, ed. Richabd 
MoKKis [London, 1891], Vol. I, p. 79). If there Is anything in the suggestion, first made by 
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Tyrwhitt' pointed out that we must therefore date the poem not 
earlier than 1382, when Richard II married Anne of Bohemia. 
But the more exact date which has since been universally 
accepted was proposed by ten Brink^ in 1870. First he identi- 
fies the queen with Alcestis; then, "in Alcestens auftrag," he 
says,' "gibt Chaucer die legende zu schreiben vor; er schrieb sie 
aber im auftrag der kOnigin." "Eine kOnigin," he continues, 
"gibt einen derartigen auftrag nicht, ohne eine andere gunst- 
bezeigung damit zu verbinden;"* in the House of Fame (641- 
60), which he places shortly before the Legend, he finds a com- 
plaint over want of consideration and especially of leisure, there- 
fore "die kOnigin konnte Chaucer kein willkommneres zeichen 
ihrer gunst schenken, in ihm den dichter nicht besser ehren, als 
indem sie ihm die ersehnte musse verschafEte.'" That she actu- 
ally did this he thinks is indicated by Alcestis's command that so 
long as he lives Chaucer shall spend the greater part of his 
time on a glorious legend, a charge which obviously implies some 
leisure; therefore we may suppose that the permission, granted 
February 17, 1385, to exercise through a deputy his comptroller- 
ship of customs and subsidies was gained by the mediation of 
the queen, and that the Legend of Good Women was produced 
during the years 1385-86. This view has been accepted, though 
sometimes with hesitation, by everybody (I believe) who has 
expressed himself in print on the subject; by Dr. Furnivall* 
(doubtfully) in 1871, by Dr. Koch' in 1890, by Professor Skeat" 
in 1894 and earlier, by Dr. F. J. Mather' in 1899 (doubtfully), 

Tyrwhitt, that Chaucer constantly confused Boccaccio and Petrarch (cf . Monk's Tale, B 3515, 
3516, and HAHiiiTON, op. cit,, p. 146, note) , and by " IjoUius " meant the latter, we may con- 
jecture that the reverential way in which he refers to Petrarch in the Clerk's and Monk's 
Tales indicates that he had learned more of Petrarch's reputation on his second visit to 
Italy ; and that his suppression of his Italian authority in the Troiliis indicates that the 
poem was written before that visit. 

1 Canterbury Tales, (ed. 1830), Vol. I, p. clxi, note. 

^ Chaucer-Studien, pp. 147-50; his conclusion is repeated, more positively, in his 
Geschichte der englischen Litteratur (1893), Vol. II, pp. HI, 112. 

3 P. 147. 4 P. 148. 5 p. 149. 

6Trta! Forewords (Chaucer Society), p. 25 (at least he accepts the date). 

' Chronology of Chaucer's Writings (Chaucer Society), pp. 44, 45. 

8 Oxford Chaucer, Vol. Ill, p. xix. 

9 The Prologue, etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899), p. xxiii. 
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and by Professor Pollard' in 1901. In one of the last articles 
he ever wrote/ ten Brink kept this date for the first version of 
the prologue and for the legends. 

Considering the ingenuity here shown and the lack of further 
light on the date of the poem, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the theory has found such favor. But, with all respect for the 
scholar who originated it and for those who have passed it on, I 
shall try to show, not only that it has no suiBcient basis, but also 
that it is opposed by a new and almost decisive piece of evidence. 
In the first place, almost every step in ten Brink's reasoning 
is a step in the dark ; hardly one of his arguments carries convic- 
tion, though each is essential; the whole forms a pleasant fancy, 
which should exercise no compulsion over the intellect. We are 
by no means justified in inferring from the command of Alcestis 
— though we may agree that at least in version B of the prologue 
she is to be identified with the queen — that the latter had 
charged Chaucer to write the poem ; this would be to force a by 
no means perfectly consistent allegory. Again, complimentary 
poems addressed to the powerful are quite as apt to express 
prophetic as retrospective gratitude. Worst of all, ten Brink does 
great violence to the passage in the House of Fame. Jupiter takes 
very kindly, according to the eagle, Chaucer's disinterested celebra- 
tion of Love: 

Joves halt hit greet humblesse 

And vertu eek, that thou wolt make 

A-night ful ofte thyn heed to ake, 

In thy studie so thou wrytest, 

And ever-mo of love endytest. 

Wherfor, as I seyde, y-wis, 
Jupiter considereth this. 
And also, beau sir, other thinges; 
That is, that thou hast no tydinges 
Of Love's folk, if they be glade, 
Ne of noght elles that god made; 
And noght only fro fer contree 
That ther no tyding comth to thee. 
But of thy verray neyghebores, 

1 The Globe Chaucer, p. xlv; cf. Chaucer Primer (1893), pp. 95, 96. 
^ Snglische Studien, Vol. XVII, p. 19. 
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That dwellen almost at thy dores, 
Thou herest neither that ne this; 
For whan thy labour doon al is, 
And hast y-maad thy rekeninges, 
In stede of reste and newe thinges, 
Thou gost hoom to thy hous anoon; 
And, also domb as any stoon, 
Thou sittest at another boke, 
Til fully daswed is thy loke, 
And livest thus as an hermyte, 
Although thyn abstinence is lyte.' 

The eagle therefore does not commiserate Chaucer on his custom- 
house labors and Chaucer gives no hint that they were particularly 
irksome. What the eagle does is to banter him on his book-worm 
habits at home, which are dwelt on almost as much in the Legend 
of Good Women.^ It must not be forgotten that all this part of 
the House of Fame is in very light vein, and may well be full of 
irony and exaggeration. Ten Brink's final step is hardly less 
questionable; Alcestis's charge that Chaucer shall spend the 
greater part of his time on the Legend is natural enough in any 
case at the beginning of a long series of poems ; we do not know 
what new duties may have been assigned to him at the time when 
he was allowed the deputy, and at best ten Brink's deduction is a 
little forced. All this will perhaps suffice to show that the con- 
nection between the Legend of Good Women and the official 
relief of 1885 is very fanciful inference; it will be completely 
disposed of if we can show that the queen had nothing to do with 
the permission to appoint a deputy. 

In the Life-Records of Chaucer, the publication of which by 
the Chaucer Society was completed in 1900, is printed' from the 
Chancery Warrants a petition on this subject, with the date (sup- 
plied by the editor) February, 1385, and the encouraging caption 
"Le Roy lad grante." The petition runs as follows: 

Plese a nostra sieur le Roy granter a Geffroy Chaucer, qil puisse avoir 
suffisant deputee en loffice de Comptrolour a le Wolkee de Londres, tiel 
pur qi le dit Geffray voet respounder, durant le terme qe le dit GeflFray 
soit Comptrolour de la Custume nostre dit Sieur en le Port suisdicte. 

Oxen.' * 

1 Ll. 630-34 ; 641-60. 2 Cf . 11. 29-39. 

3 P. 251. The editor of this part of the work is R. E. G. KiKK, Esq. 
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In a note the editor states the last word to be the "signature of 
the ninth Earl of Oxford, with an asterisk. He appears also to 
have written the words ' Le Koy lad grante,' at the head. Selby 
refers to Doyle's Official Baronage, II, 733. He did not consider 
this petition to be in Chaucer's handwriting. It is in an ordinary 
Chancery clerk's hand." A few days later — directly from the 
king, it would seem — came permission' to Chaucer to have a 
deputy as long as he should hold the office; this document ends 
"Teste Rege, apud Westmonasterium, xvij. die Februarii. Per 
ipsum Regem," though Chaucer's commissions in 1382 came 
through a subordinate official.'' 

Robert de Vere,' ninth earl of Oxford, was born in 1362, and 
in 1385 was therefore twenty-three years of age; during the 
summer of that year, in a position of strong influence, he accom- 
panied the king to Scotland, and later in the year was created 
Marquis of Dublin, with unprecedented powers. Froissart* refers 
to him during this year as "li contes d'Asquesufort, qui estoit 
pour le tamps tons li coers dou roy." In 1385 he was therefore 
at the height of his fatal intimacy with the king; he clearly had 
no official connection with Chancery. 

There is no avoiding the conclusion, therefore, that it was the 
Earl of Oxford who was Chaucer's sponsor in the matter of the 
deputy. To judge from Mr. Kirk's note, he not only signed the 
petition but took it in person to the king, who in consequence 
may have taken an especial interest in the affair. Hence it 
seems impossible to connect the queen with the appointment 
of the deputy; and with that connection disappears all clear 
relation between the Legend of Good Women and the date 
1385. 

If this is so, the Legend, on which Chaucer chronology so 
largely depends, is afloat once more between 1382 and 1394, the 

1 Life-Record», p. 251. 

2 Cf . pp. 236, 237. But his month's leave of absence in 1384 came " Per ipsum Regem " 
(p. 250). 

3 See James Tait, in the Diet. Nat. Biogr., Vol. LVIII, pp. 243, 244; H. Wallon, 
Richard II (Paris, 1864), Vol. I, pp. 245, 252-54, 267; Dcgdale, Baronage of England (1675), 
Vol. I, pp. 194-96; J. E. Dotle, Official Baronage of England, Vol. 11, pp. 728, 729. 

*Ed. Keevyn de Lettenhove (BruxeUes, 1870), Vol. X, p. 397; of. Vol. XI, pp. 6, 
135, 369. 
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dates of the marriage and of the death' of Queen Anne. But 
there are probably still good grounds, which cannot be discussed 
here, for believing that its date is not very far from 1385. 

If these changed views as to the dates of the Troilus and of 
the Legend of Qood Women are justifiable, they involve some 
revision of Chaucer chronology in general. As to this I hope to 
make some suggestions on a later occasion. 

JOHK S. P. TATLOOK. 
The University op Michigan. 
July, 1903. 

1 June 7; see H. Wallon, Richard II, Vol. II, p. 81. 
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